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She Pournal of Belles Rettres. 

Nick of the Woods, or the Jibbenainosay ; a tale 
of Kentucky. By the author of ‘* Calavar,” 
&e. 2 vols. Carey, Lea & Blanchard. 


No one need fear the disappointment of a 
story without interest, in taking up this latest 
work of a very spirited pen. ‘The talents of 
the author have been too often put to successful 
proof to allow any room for misgivings on this 
score. Power he is universally admitted to pos- 
sess; and few know better when and where to 
expend their force effectively than he. In the 
present work he has been eminently happy in 
this respect: his epoch is in the most stirring 
and eventful times—his scene is the most in- 
teresting portion of our country, and his actors 
are Kentucky hunters, (alas! sometimes of 
men) marauding borderers—wild and relentless 
savages—or worse—half breeds and renegades ; 
with a sprinkling of gallantry and beauty, 
wandering forth from the realms of the Old 
Dominion. With such materials, it is not 
at all wonderful that the powers of Dr. Bird 
should produce a thrilling and heart-moving 
(we had almost said heart-rending) book. Be- 
yond almost every thing of the story-kind of the 
present day is the intense interest excited in 
the course of the progress through his volumes. 
Terrible to the senses are numerous passages, 
heaping horror on horrors—Pelion upon Ossa 
—until the surcharged breast shudders with 
the effort of casting off, by a burst of indigna- 
tion or a flood of tears, the accumulated burden. 

These are points to exhibit the powers of the 
writer, and strike us as being happy efforts of 
occasional display— isolated bursts of genius to 
captivate or astound—rather than harmonising 
parts of a great and glorious whole; and their 
effect on the mind is to keep it in an anxious 
and trembling state of suspense, throughout the 
whole conduct of the story, too little, scarcely 
at all, relieved by moments of purer pathos, or 
the evolution of the kindlier sentiments of the 
soul. 

Yet this accumulation of terrors is doubtless 
efficient for the author’s purpose. We are fully 
of the opinion that it will make a fair account 
current for him with his bookseller—for the 
interest created is of the most intense aud vivid 
character—a tale of blood and craft—of wild 
adventure and reckless onslaught, for which the 
common mind is ever on the search, and the 
common mood ever ready to enjoy; and if the 
writer aimed alone ata saleable article he has 
fulfilled all the conditions of his authorship. 

But there are other, better, nobler, purposes 
of book-making than this. Intellectual powers 
of the highest order are bestowed for worthier 
uses than ministering to the most vindictive and 
destructive passions of our nature. Is there no 
‘NO. 12—parT 1.—marcu 21, 1837. 


impropriety ia catering for a morbid appetite, 
for blood and carnage? is the kindliness of 
social relationship nought—is the inculcation 
of Christian mercy a farce? Sternly as this 
may sound, the remarks are forced upon us by 
a reperusal of the work named above. Not 
upon a first reading have we ventured a dictum 
of rebuke to an author we so highly esteem. 
Our second reading was aloud, under the fairest 
auspices to arrive at a proper estimate of its 
moral tone, as well as of its all-absorbing in- 
terest, and we regret to say that it is as difficult 
entirely to approve of its scope and tendency 
as to stop short of, or even to proceed with any | 
reasonable equanimity to, the conclusion of this 
fascinating yct harrowing tale of the woods. | 


But, though the truth may be developed, the! 
tone of feeling it is calculated to foster is more| 
than doubtful. It is of the borders in their! 
wildest most vengeful days—if it be not even| 
tainted with that “error of the moon” a 

| 





raging, that would sweep from the path, not 
merely turn aside, every measure or man whose 
action is counter to the general views of feeling 
or interest. Now would not seem to be the) 
most appropriate season for stirring the bile of; 
the community against Indian barbarism and 
ill faith ; or to trample still lower in the scale 
of humanity, the miserable remnant of a blood- 
thirsty and treacherous, yet much injured race. 
Cruel they ever were—viniictive also—and 
(perhaps) faithless—yct for all these, if punish- 
ment is atonement, deeply have they atoned 
(Oh! how deeply! even to their destruction) 
and the day has passed when it can be esteemed 
meritorious to awaken the slumbering passions 
of the whites against them. : 


Iligher and nobler aims belong to philan- 
thropy, and furnish fairer fields of action to the 
writer of fiction; and we trust that nobler 
themes yet await the pen of our author. He is 
well aware that high fame, no less than the 
exertion of high powers, belongs more to the 
peaceful themes of his art, than to the delinea- 
tion of scenes of carnage; yet his is not the 
temper to shrink from any task for its danger 
or difficulty, and, when we can, we will as 
cheerfully bear testimony to the correctness of 
his tendencies, as we have always been ready 
to acknowledge the superiority of his genius. 

The tale before us is highly dramatic in all 
its characterjstics. ‘The whole period of the 
action is comprised in a fortnight. The cha- 
racters are not numerous, and but few of them 
elaborated—rather exhibiting themselves than 
depicted by the author, and scarcely a person- 
age introduced who is not necessary to the con- 
duct of the plet. Roland Forrester is a young 
Virginian, fresh from a four years’ service in 
the army of the revolution, who at the approach 








of peace finds it necessary to seek; his fortune, 


_ attention. 
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an@those of a fair maiden cousin, bis betrothed, 
in the wilds of the west. ‘The tale opens with 
their arrival, in company with some hundred 
emigrants, at one of the * stations” in the wil- 
derness. He is here introduced to some of the 
outlandish inhabitants of the borders, among 
whom: is a certain Captain Ralph Stackpole, a 
“ regelar ring-tailed roarer,” from Salt river, a 
fellow of daring enough to run Niagara falls in 
a “ dug-out,” and noisy enough to outroar the 
cataract itself—the very progenitor of the whole 
half-horse half-alligator tribe of the Big river. 
With this worthy commence the mishaps of our 
hero-—for Roaring Ralph, who has had a very 
thoro ugh practice in stealing Indian nags, takes 
a fancy to Forrester’s brown charger, and larks 
it oi the very night of his arrival. ‘This de- 
lays his proceedings in the morning, and his 
friends jog on their way, leaving him, his fair 
cousin, and one servant, to follow on the reco- 
very; of the horse. The colonel of the station 
has promised a strong escort, but news of an 
indian attack thwarts his good intentions, and 
they proceed on their perilous way, under the 
con duct of a single and reluctant guide; even 
he deserts them on the way, and is replaced by 
a w ayward girl, who is aware (but does noi dis- 
clevse the fact). of an intenticn to waylay them 
on the road. Knowing this, she is constantly 
su; ggesting a deviation from the broad open road 
to avoid the danger, but without effect. The 
paicty are at length attracted into the forest by 
crives of distress; and, on their return to the road, | 
are: made fully sensible of an Indian ambush by 
the relation of Pardon Dodge, an unlucky way- 
farer, who has narrowly escaped falling into 
their savage hands. Beset in front and rear, 
th ey at length yield to the advice of Telie Doe, 
th eir female guide, and strike into the forest in 
search of a different route. This brings us to 
a chapter in which the real difficulties of the 
travellers commence, and which we quote, not 
as a specimen of power,but because it intro- 
-duces the real hero, and sounds the key-note 
to the whole story. 


“ Dodge’s story, which was not withont its interest to 
Roland, though the rapidity of their progress through 
the woods, and the constant necessity of being on the 
alert, kept him a somewhat inattentive listener, was 
brought to an abrupt close -by the motions of Telie Doe, 
who, having guided the party for several miles with great 
confidence, began at last to hesitate; and betray symptoms - 
of doubt and embarrassment, that attracted the soldier’s 
There seemed some cause for hesitation: the - 
glades, at first broad and open, through which they had 
made their way, were becoming smaller and more fre- 
quently interrupted by copses; the wood grew denser 
and darker; the surface of the ground beeame broken by 
rugged ascents and swampy hollows, the one encum- 
bered by stones and mouldering trunks of trees, the other 
converted by the rains into lakes and pools, through which 
it was difficult to find a path; whilst the constant turning 
and winding to right and left, to avoid such obstacles, 
made it a still greater task to preserve the line of direc. 
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tion which Telie had intimated was the proper one to 
pursue. * Was it possible,’ he asked of himself, ‘ the girl 


could be at fault? The answer to this question, when 
addressed to Telie herself, confirmed his fears. She was 
perplexed, she was frightened; she had been long ex- 
pecting to strike the neglected road, with which she pro- 
fessed to be so well acquainted, and, sure she was, they 
had ridden far enough to find it. But the hills and 
swamps had confused her; she was afraid to proceed, — 
she knew not where she was. 

This announcement filled the young soldier’s mind 
with alarm ; for upon Telie’s knowledge of the woods he 
had placed his best reliance, conscious that his own ex- 
perience in such matters was as little to be depended on 
as that of any of his companions, Yet it was necessary 
he should now assume the lead himself, and do his best 
to rescue the party from its difficulties; and this, after a 
little reflection, he thought he could scarce fail in effect- 
ing. The portion of the forest through which he was 
rambling was a kind of triangle, marked by the two 
roads on the east, with its base bounded by the long- 
looked-for river; and one of these boundaries he must 
strike, proceed in whatsoever direction he would. If he 
persevered in the course he had followed so Jong, he must 
of necessity find himself, sooner or later, in thie path 
which Telie had failed to discover, and failed, as he sup- 
posed, in consequence of wandering away to the west, so 
as to keep it constantly on the right hand, instead of in 
front. ‘To recover it, then, all that was necessar y to be 
done was to direct his course to the right, and to pro- 
ceed until the road was found. 

The reasoning was just, and the probability was that 
a few moments would find the party on the re::overed 
path. But a half-hour passed by, and the travell er.s, all 
anxious and doubting, and filled with gloom, we:re yet 
stumbling in the forest, winding amid labyrinths of bog 
and brake, hill and hollow, that every moment bi2came 
wilder and more perplexing. To add to their ala ria, it 
was manifest that the day was fast approaching its cl ose. 
The sun had set, or was so low in the heavens thiit not 
a single ray could be seen trembling on the tallest trce; 
and thus was lost the only means of deciding tov.a rds 
what quarter of the compass they were directing th eir 
steps. The mosses on the trees were appealed to in va in, 
—as they will be by all who expect to find them p oin t- 
ing, like the mariner’s needle, to the pole. They indi- 

cate the quarter from which blow the prevailing humid 
y"inds of any region of country; but in the moist and 
den.*¢ forests of the interior, they are often equally lux-. 
uriant Nn every side of the tree. The varying shape and 
robustness of boughs are thought to offer a better me ans 
‘of finding the points of the compass; but none but In- 
dians, and lunters grown gray in the woods, can pr ofit 
by their uccult lessons. The attempts of Roland to dr aw 
jnstruction from them served only to complete his c on- 
fusion; and, by and by, giving over all hope of :stc- 
ceeding through any exercise of skill or prudence, he left 
“the matter to fortune and his good horse, riding, in the 
obstinacy of despair, whithersoever the weary animal 
chose to bear him, without knowing whether it might be 
afar from danger, or backwards into the vicinity of the 
very enemies whom he had laboured so long to avoid. — 

As he advanced in this manner, he was once or tw icc 
inclined to suspect that he was actually retracing his 
steps, and approaching the path by which he had enter ed 
the depths of the wood; and on one occasion he was al- 
most assured that such was the fact by the peculiar a p- 
pearance of a brambly thicket, containing many de: id 
trees, which he thought he had noticed while following, 
in confidence, after the leading of Telie Doe. A nearer: 
approach to the place convinced him of his error, but 
awoke a new hope in his mind, by showing him that he 
was drawing nigh the haunts of men, The blazes of the 


axe were seen on the trees, running away in lines, as if” 


marked by the hands of the surveyor; those trees that 
were dead, he observed, had been destroyed by girdling ; 
and on the edge of the tangled brake, where they were 
most abundant, he noticed several stalks of maize, the 
relics of some former harvest, the copse itself having 
once been, as he supposed, a corn-field. ; : 

“It is only a tomahawk improvement,” said Telic 
Doe, shaking her head, as he turned towards her a look 
of joyous enquiry ; and she pointed towards what seemed 
to have been once a cabin of logs of the smallest size,— 
too small, indeed, for.habitation,—but which, more than 
half fallen down, Was rotting away, half hidden under 
the weeds and brambles that grew, and scemed to have 

rown for vears, within its little area; “there are many 
of them in the woods, that were never settled.” 

Roland did not require to be informed that a ‘ toma- 
hawk improvement,’ as it was ofien called in those days, 
meant nothing more than the box of logs in form of a ca- 
bin, which the hunter or land-speculator could build with 


his hatchet in a few hours, a few girdled trees, a dozen 
or more grains of corn from his pouch thrust into the 
soil, with perhaps a few poles laid along the earth to in- 
dicate an enclosed field; and that such improvements, as 
they gave pre-emption rights to the maker, were often 
established by adventurers, to secure a claim, in the event 
of their not lighting on lands more to their liking. Years 
had evidently passed by since the maker of this neglected 
improvement had visited his territory, and Roland no 
longer hoped to discover such signs about it as might 
enable him to recover his lost way. His spirits sunk as 
rapidly as they had risen, and he was preparing to make 
one more effort to escape from the forest, while the day- 
light yet lasted, or to find some stronghold in which to 
pass the night; when his attention was drawn to Telie 
Doe, who had ridden a little in advance, eagerly scanning 
the trees and soil around, in the hope that some ancient 
mark or footstep might point out a mode of escape. As 
she thus looked about her, fhoving slowly in advance, her 
pony on a sudden began to snort and prance, and betray 
other indications of terror, and Telie herself was seen to 
become agitated and alarmed, retreating back upon the 
party, but keeping her eyes wildly rolling from bush 
to bush, as if in instant expectation of seeing an enemy. 
“What is the matter?” cried Roland, riding to her as- 
sistance. “Are we in enchanted land, that our horses 
must be frightened as well as ourselves?” 

“He smells the war-paint,” said Telie, with a trembling 
voice ;—"“ there are Indians near us !” 

“ Nonsense!” said Roland, looking around, and seeing, 
with the exception of the copse just passed, nothing but 
an open. forest, without shelter or harbour for an am- 
bushed foe. But at that moment Edith caught him by 
the arm, and turned upon him a countenance more wan 
with fear than that she had exhibited upon first hearing 
the cries of Stackpole. It expressed, indeed, more than 
alarm—it was the highest degree of terror, and the feel- 
ing was so overpowering, that her lips, though moving as 
in the act of speech, gave forth no sound whatever. But 
what her lips refused to tell, her finger, though shaking 
in the ague that convulsed evry fibre of her frame, 
pointed out; and Roland, following it with his eyes, be- 
held the object that had excited so much emotion. He 
started himself, as his gaze fell upon a naked Indian 
stretched under a tree hard by, and sheltered from view 
only by a dead bough lately fallen frem its trunk, yet 
lying so still and motionless that he might easily have 
been passed by without observation in the growing dusk 
and twilightjof the woods, had it not been for the instinct- 
terrors of the pony, which, like other horses, and, indeed, 
all other domestic beasts in the settlements, often thus 
pointed out to their masters the presence of an enemy. 

The rifle of the soldier was in an instant cocked and at 
his shoulder, while the pedlar and Emperor, as it hap- 
pened, were too much discomposed at the spectacle to 
inake any such show of battle. They gazed blankly upon 
the leader, whose piece, settling down into an aim that 
must have been fatal, suddenly wavered, and then, to 
their surprise, was withdrawn. 

“The slayer has been here before us,” he exclaimed ; 
“the man is dead and scalped already !” 

With these words, he advanced to the tree, and the 
others following, they beheld, with horror, the body of a 
savage of vast and noble proportions, lying on its face 
across the roots of the tree, and glued, it might almost be 
said, to the earth by a mass of coagulated blood, that had 
issued from the scalped and axe-cloven scull. The frag- 
ments of a rifle, shattered, as it seemed, by a violent 
blow against the tree under which he lay, were scattered 
at his side, with a broken powder-horn, a splintered 
knife, the helve of a tomahawk, and other equipments of 
a warrior, all in like manner shivered to pieces by the 
unknown assassin. The warrior seemed to have perished 
only after a fearful struggle; the earth was torn where 
he lay, and his hands, yet grasping the soil, were dyed a 
double red in the blood of his antagonist, or perhaps in 
his own. 

While Roland gazed upon the spectacle, amazed, and 
wondering in what manner the wretched being had met 
his death, which must have happened very recently, and 
whilst his party was within the sound of a rifle-shot, he 
observed a shudder to creep over the apparently lifeless 
frame; the fingers relaxed their grasp of the earth, and 
then clutched it again with violence; a broken, stran- 
gling rattle came from the throat; and a spasm of convul- 
sion seizing upon every limb, it was suddenly raised a 
little upon one arm,so as to display the countenance, 
covered with blood, the-eyes retroverted into their.orbits, 
and glaring with the sightless whites. It was a horrible 
spectacle—the last convulsion of many that had shaken 
the wretched and insensible, yet still suffering clay, since 
it had received its death.stroke. The spasm was the last, 
and but momentary ; yet it sufficed tu raise the body of 





the mangled barbarian so far that, when the 
excited it suddenly ceased, and, with it, 
sufferer, the body rolled over on the back 
exposing to the eyes of the lookers-on two 
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and gory, on the breast, traced by a sh ; 
powerful hand, and, as it seemed, in the siertcatll 

of a malice and lust of blood, which even death, at 
not satisfy. The sight of these gashes angwe a 
question Koland had asked of his own imaginstion’ wee 
were in the form of a cross; and as the legend : they ‘ 
derided, of the forest-fiend recurred to his mend 
responded, almost with a feeling of superstiti peck: 
the trembling cry of Telie Doe :— Peratttious aw i) 
“It is the Jibbenainosay.!” she exclaimed, 


of the Woods is up again in the forest!” 


From this moment the Jibbenainosay presides ; 
over the destinies of the travellers, and after ay 
hundred mishaps and adventures, the tale coy, 
cludes with a signal yet merited revenge of hig 
own, anda still more fatal act of retribution by. 
the whole Kentucky population. Blood aa” 
violence and circumvention, hold undisputed 


by occasional glimmerings of*a milder agg 
deeper pathos. % 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


A Correspondent.—We insert the following | 
letter, verbatim, as received from a female Com 
respondent in a distant southern state; noty 
much for the sake of the compliment it cy, # 
tains—for of the influence of the Library: 
know less than its readers do, and are not tap. 
enough to suppose the said influence oniginaty 
in the Journal, but believe it depends unon the 
works in the body of the Library, over which 
we exercise the humble office of selection 
beeause it affords a favourable opportunityty 
reply explicitly to more than one friendly cop 
respondent, though in sooth the number, equ 
ly friendly, but of an opposite way of thinking 
regarding the books published, is by far the 
largest : 













Copy of a Letter from a Lady. 


Mr. Editor, : 
Excuse the liberty of one who, though personally@ 
stranger, has so long been indebted to you fora 
pleasure, that she feels as though addressing aa 
friend. I form one of a party of invalids who haveb 
engaged in that most hopeless of searches, a geni 
clime, and while thus peregrinating, your paper 
always come to us fraught with pleasure; youl) 
therefore allow us to express our thanks for the ml j 
instructive and delightful hours you have afforded a 
The appearance of the Omnibus we have hailed wil} 
the kindest wishes for its welfare, and look to itmagy 
means of raising the level of the Library ; the necessify, 
of introducing much of a very trifling nature into tl 
work has always been regaréed as a great evil, the 
from the variety in your numerous subscribors,i 
came incumbent un you to cater for all tastes, and rh 
such matter appeared, we have put by our favo 
waiting patiently until our turn should come 
served. But in the Omnibus we see a relief to thet 
this is professedly devoted to lighter literature, and ¢ ci 
we hope, enable you to raise the character of the 
to such a standing as will silence all those who 
object to its entrance into a family of young peop 
ing thus foreed to exclude very much that is excell 
from fear of the dross which has hitherto accom 


it. 
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Yours is a responsible station, for I can, Wi 
hesitation, pronounce, from our own observation, § 
your press exerts a gteater influence on the rising 
ration of the Union than any lialf dozen other period 
You have done much in exciting a literary taste, am 
do this, it required that many of the flowers of 
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upon the corse with mingled horror and wonder ers 3 


possession of the volumes; scarcely relieve #> 
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should be presented ; but this point has been gained, 
and you must feel honoured in reflecting on your agency 
in promoting @ reading community. But having gone 
thus far, allow me to entreat that you will not feel satis- 
§ed without using yoar powerful weapons for permanent 
penefit, and that you wiil exert your influence in lead. 
s¢ the American youth to become scholars, and, by 
strengthening the nutriment, feed them, not as’ babes, 
We he second number of the Omnibus we saw a short 
notice of Buckland’s Geology, and promises of further 
portions ; why not give us the whole? In your expedi- 
tious mode of proceeding, it would require but a few 
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: numbers of your Library, and would afford much grati- 
sideg fication to a large portion of your friends, who, residing 
Pr a at a distance from the seaboard, must wait long and 
Con. tedious months ere such works reach them through the 
f hig ordinary channel. Could you not thus present us with 


books of a higher order than hitherto, and thus gradually 
improve the appetite which it is too much to be feared 
will, without such efforts, rest satisfied with that which 


one *. should only be resorted to for relief from more laborious 
— . mental labour? Every inducement is now given to make 


us superficial: our"press teems with amusement, and 

too frequently the really valuable is passed by. Will 

not you assist in stemming the torrent ? E. 
February 18, 1837. 


It is proper that we refer, in the first place. 

to the original prospectus of the Library. It 
distinctly avows the plan on which the work is 
to be conducted, and promises elegant litera- 
ture. Its design. was precisely what our cor- 
respondent has pointed out; in other words, to 
create a taste for books. ‘This is often prevent- 
ed rather than fostered in young people, by 
placing the contents of an unattractive old 
‘pookcase solely tefore them. We believed 
that readers would not grow under such regi- 
men. The mind rejects rather than secks un- 
congenial food; but when once the appetite for 
reading is created, its desires are almost insa- 
tiable. The means of gratification then should 
be copiously supplied, avoiding frash in all its 

/ forms. Of this we think we have been most 
studiously careful. But when it was stated 
that we designedsto serve a weekly feast for 
the gratification of people of taste, we never 
promised science as part of our course.* It has 
been occasionally introduced in this Journal as 
aside dish, or in the shape of a recommenda- 
tion; and here it may be well to remark, that we 
have often recommended works of this class in 
réviews and notices, which came not within our 
plan to print. 
cially desirous to show that there are many 
good books, marking the character of the pre- 
sent age, which it is necessary for those who 
cultivate their intellects to study. The context 
of the remarks in the journal inculcates, that 
there are higher aims within the reach of the 
reader than our columns can accomplish ; but 
we have still steadily pursued the path origi- 
nally sketched out as the only one that could 
. be successful. We should at any time prefer 
* publishing books that are sought after, and could 
do no injury, to copying those which would not 
be read when issued ;—books that would make 
itnecessary to keep an army of solicitors riding 
~ Over the country to invite people to subscribe— 
es is the generic term of their race; and it 
* The human mind will have amusement; how so 
Well procure this in town or country as by reading? Has 
ever occurred to E. that hundreds may have been kept 
at home by this work who would have sought excite- 
_ Ment at drinking societies or at the gaming table? Is 


| it nothing to present a substitute for public-and mixed 
-. assemblios 7 





































We have been, indeed, esne- 


is not inappropriate. Hundreds of periodicals 
subsist for a short time on the labours of these 
importunate couriers. In the case of the Li- 
brary, no efforts of the kind have been made. 
Our army is composed of healthy volunteers, 
and we would not exchange them for four times 
the number of Hessian troops, often sold by one 
petty prince of puffery to another ambitious 
mountebank, and liable to desert in debt to the 
quartermaster at every turn. 

Of the host of imitators of our plan, all set 
out with more or less profession of wéility, 
thinking thus to attract the attention of the 
public to themselves. Not one of them ever 
arrived at a healthy manhood; they disappeared 
like gossamer in the sun; a little dew nourished 
their youth, but they have no longer existence. 
Silliman’s Journal has been probably the best 
conducted work of utility the world ever saw. 
It yearly appeals, almost in vain, to the justice 
of the public, and some of these days, it is to 
be feared, it will be numbered among the miss- 
ing. The question results to “ E.” and all who 
are disposed to think with her, whether there 
shall exist this liberal and intellectal banquet, 
ornone. We deny emphatically that any pro- 
perly constituted mind can object to its en- 
trance into the family circle, ** because of the 
dross which has accompanied it;’’ and on this 
point we are proud to appeal to the most intel- 
lectual, the best informed families in every 
state and tertitory of the Union. ‘The list of 
new books regularly reported in this Journal 
will show a series of works, popular in their 
day, which we have not published, because they 
did not come up to our standard. So desirous 
has the editor been not to insert * dross,’’ that 
he has read over more than one of the volumes 
published seven or eight times before decision, 
and where any doubt remained, has rejected 
hundreds. Novels, which some choose to call 
“ dross,” have not been as numerous as biogra- 
phy, travels, &c. Sickly, sentimental novels 
and tales have never been allowed; a higher 
standard than has heretofore prevailed has at 
least been sought, and the way thus prepared 
for a better taste; stemming the torrent, we 
have ascended the stream, and amidst many 
difficulties, have reached an important point. 
Shall we again grapple with the- desires and 
inclinations, the settled principles of human 
nature, and embark in a crusade against the 
confirmed opinions of our patrons, by totally 
excluding what a few pronounce dross? or shall 
we rather lead the way to a course of whole- 
some and intellectual reading? Shall we sea- 
son our “hot rojls’’ unpalatably, and prevent 
them from being bought; or “continue to fur- 


‘nish good bouks to the body of our intellectual 


and industrious population, to be received at 
their own houses, and read for instruction and 
recreation in their hours of leisure; to pour the 
stream of knowledge into the little channels 
which lead to every fireside, and by insinuating 
a taste for what some one has called the most 
innocent and lasting of our pleasures, to impart 
a new charm and a new attraction to that con- 
gregation of secure and blessed enjoyments 
which we call home? ” 

‘“‘ Popular literature’”’ we set out with; “ no- 
vels, memoirs, tales, travels, sketches, biogra- 
phy, &c.” are distinctly our province. Happily 
scientific books have greatly multiplied since 
this press was set in motion. . It is not impro- 
bable that a taste, such as we have endeavoured 





to implant has laid the foundation for this in- 





crease. Grown up “ babes” we do not aim to 
“feed ;” their supply is found where pictures 
addressed to the eye rather than to the mind 
area principal ingredient, Let any one notice 
the “popular literature’? which inundates our 
land like a flood, and decide whether the stride 
this Library has taken be not an advance ; let 
them then say, after counting up the great ma- 
jority, whether the country will yet bear entire- 
ly solid food; whether it is not better for all 
that the * flowers of literature” should be stiil 
made to bloom. 

One word more, and we have done with a’ 
subject not new to our study or thoughts. Our 
present correspondent, as many have done be- 
fore, recommends a republication. Buckland’s: 
Bridgewater treatise is fixed upon in this in- 
stance, and as in many other cases, an insuper- 
able obstacle, which she bas not observed, is 
at once presented—the work requires a whole: 
tolume of engravings to make it intelligible ! 
We are pleased to receive propositions and 
suggestions, but regret to add, that they are 
gencrally of an impracticable nature. It often: 
occurs that a reader hears of a good book. 
which is not aceessible to him ;. straightway he 
sits down and taxes us with postage to suggest it, 
when it happens that the work is a copy-right, 
or has been recently reprinted for a second or 
third time, and already perused by nine tenths 
of our subscribers. In the case of the lady cor- 
respondent who prompts these remarks, we have 
not been taxed in any way,.and it is for this 
reason that her appeal has met with respectful 
attention, with, at the same time, an acknow- 
ledgment of a high sense of gratification at the 
interest felt by such an evidently intellectual: 
correspondent, 


Buckiand’s Bridgewater Treatise, just issued in a 
handsome dress, (2 vols. 8vo.), by Carey Lea & Blanchard, 
though the last of the series is the most interesting, able, 
and satisfactory ef the whole. The author is established 
autharity in geological science, a science which has come 
upon the world in.all the purity of newness as well as of 
exactness.. Few facts are more remarkable, says Dr. 
Buckland, in the history of the progress of human dis- 
covery, than:that it should lave been reserved almost en- 
tirely fer the researches of the present generation, to 
arrive at any certain knowledge of the existence of the 
numerous extinct races of animals. which occupied the 
surface of our planet in ages-preceeding the ereation of 
man. This work will do much. to spread a knowledge 
of the results of ‘modern science, for it.is at once one of 
the inost complete, impressive, and: delightful books of 
facts and reasoning yet issued by a teeming press. The 
language, at once flowing, luminous, and eloquent, 
establishes principles, overthrows prejudices, and con- 


_quers the most stubborn disbeliever at a blow ; and here ’ 


we would-remark, in passing;*upon the vast difference of. 
value between a demonstrable scignite like geology, and 
an obsure suppositilious, one oe. ota the first 
leading to positive and valuable knowledge, the other 
landing the enthusiast in a mist of doubt. = 

The chapter on the creation of the qgprid, has led some: * 
to believe that the facts of geology as’ described in thie 
Bridgewater Treatise, are at variance with the Mosaic- 
shistory;. but it is, we think, only necessary to peruse it 
with candour to be convinced of the error} truth must: 
be looked directly in the face, whether persecuted in 
words or works, and it is safe to fire which has been* 
the most fairly interpreted. This ¢hapter we consider- 
as removing the great stumbling block which has ob. 
structed the way of same en@uirers, and as bringing facts 
to support, in the strongest ma@hner, the truths of revealed 
religion. The work reminds us of a high priest of na- 
ture taught by her organic remains, advancing easily and 
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steadily to a known and happy elucidation of God’s good- 
ness in his ordinances. 

The extensive plains and massive mountains of our 
globe are at length laid open to the eye and mind; the 
great charnel-houses of preceeding generations, in which 
the petrified exuvie of extinct races of animals and 
vegetables are piled into stupendous monuments of the 
operations of life and death, during the almost immea- 
surable periods. of past time, are opened to the day. “ At 
the sight of a spectacle,” said Cuvier, “so imposing, so 
terrible as that of the wreck of animal life, forming almost 
the entire soil on which we tread, it is difficult to restrain 
the imagination from hazarding some conjectures as to 
the.causes by which such great effects have been pro- 
duced.” The deeper we descend into the strata of the 
earth, the higher do we ascend into archeological history 
of past ages of creation; we find successive stages 
marked by varying forms of animal and vegetable life, 
and these generally differ more widely from existing 
species, as we go further downwards into the receptacles 
of the. wreck of more ancient creations; hence we learn 
‘the great age of our planet ; the study of these remains, 
‘presents extinct species and genera, supplying links that 
‘had hitherto appeared deficient in the great chain where- 
by all animated beings are held together in a series of 
near and gradual connections; this discovery, amid the 
relics of past creations, of links that-seemed wanting in 
the present system of organic nature, affords to natural 
theology an important argument in proving the unity 
and universal agency of a-common great first cause, 
every individual being shown to be an integral part of 
one grand original design ; in the study of these remains 
geology has found the great master-key whereby to unlock 
the secret history of the earth; they are documents, says 
the author, which contain the evidences of revolutions 
and catrastrophes, long antecedent to the creation of the 
human race; they open the book of nature, and swell 
the volumes of science with the records of many succes- 
sive series of animal and vegetable generations, of which 
the creation and extinction would have ‘been equally un- 
known to us, but for recent discoveries in the science of 

geology. . 

We dare not trust our pen to its full sway on this 
topic, but conclude by earnestly recommending this as 
one of the best books of the age; a magazine of informa- 
tion filled with delightful knowledge. One of the volumes 
is mainly composed of plates; hence the price, which 
though $6.00, is only half that of the London edition. 

Mexican Antiquities.—The reader will find in the pre- 
sent number of the Library, besides other interesting 
matter, an article on the Antiquities of Mexico, from the 
Foreign Quarterly Review, to which we beg to call par- 
ticular attention. It is rarely we meet with so much new 
information embodied in so small a space, and in such a 
masterly manner; the hand of.a master is apparent 
throughout. 

The * Monstre” Balloon—We have received from an 
intelligent Philadelphian, now in Paris, a highly graphic 
account of his ascent in the “ monstre” balloon, as the 
French call it, the same which conveyed a large party 
from London to Coblentz. The writer had no intention. 
of joining the party, but, arriving on the ground at the 
timesof departure, he was told one seat was unoccupied, 
and, on the spur’of the moment, he jumped in, entirely 
unprepared, and gratified a long-cherished desire. Our 
space is occupied this week, but the letter shall appear in 
our next number. bi 

Note Book of @ Traveller—The third of the series of 
extracts from the Note Book of a Traveller is in type, but 
unavoidably excluded to-day; the intelligent author, in 
the course of his observations, conducts the reader to the 
Isthmus of Panama, a locality but seldom described, 
where his official situation gave him fiae opportunities 
for observation. 

Railways.—We have received from the publisher, Mr. 
E. C. Biddle, a valuable manual entitled, “ Methods of 
Location, or modes of describing and adjusting Railway 
Curves and Tangents, as practised by the Engineers of 
Pennsylvania, revised and extended by Samuel W. Mif- 


flin, Civil Engineer.” The talents of the author are not 
unknown to us, and we think he kas done a service to a 
good cause in this publication. 

Wrazall’s Berlin, §¢.—On Friday last Wraxall’s Pri- 
vate Anecdotes of the Courts of Berlin, Warsaw, &c. 
was commenced in Waldie’s Literary Omnibus, from 
which date all new subscribers are supplied ;_the earlier 
numbers are out of print. 
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Miscellaneous Literary Intelligence. 


An interesting contribution to the biography of Schil- 
ler has been published with the title of “ Schiller’s Flucht 
von Stuttgart und Aufenthalt in Mannheim von 1782 bis 
1785,” from the pen of the late M. Stricher, teacher of 
music at Vienna, a native of Stuttgart, and a partner 
in the adventures which he describes. The work is 
published by his children just as it was found among 
his papers, and the produce is destined for the subscrip- 
tion to the monument preparing to be erected in me- 
mory of Schiller. 

A continuation of Prince Piickler-Muskau’s Travels 
has just appeared, with the title of “ Semilasso in Afri- 
ca,” in five volumes, with an atlas containing seven 
plates. It is wholly occupied with Algiers and ‘Tunis. 

A new work by Baron von Hammer-Purgstail, en- 
titled * Biographische und Gemild-Saal der morgenlin- 
dische Geschichte,” in six volumes, will be published 
early in 1837, by Leske of Leipzig and Darmstadt. 

A new popular poet, named Kolzow, has made his 
appearance in Russia; he is the son of a cattle-dealer 
at Woronesch, and now twenty-six years old. His 
puetic talent, which he every where displayed in the 
steppes and in the markets, was developed in conse- 
quence of Dmnitrijeff’s poems having accidentally fallen 
into his hands. A small volume of Kolzow’s poems was 
published at Moskau about the end of 1835. 

During the past year a translation of the New Testa- 
ment into the Mantchoo language, made for the Bible 
Society, has been printed at St. Petersburg. It is con- 
sidered as one of the most elegant Oriental works print- 
ed in Europe ; the China paper was made expressly for 
it. Liposoff, the translator, resided for a considerable 
part of his life in the East, especially in Pekin. 

Weare informed that the Russian Conversations-Lexi- 
con numbers 7000 subscribers. 

A History of the Campaigns in Asiatic Turkey in 
1828 and 1829 is publishing at St. Petersburg. The 
author is Colonel Uschakoff, who was with the army as 
aide-de-camp to Prince Paskewitsch. 

The number of academical! institutions in Russia, 
which are under the direction of the ministry for pub- 
lic instruction, amounted in April last to 1662; of these 
400 have been founded by the present emperor since his 
accession to the throne. In the years 1433-1835, 213 
were established, and among them the Wladimer uni- 
versity at Kiew. The number of scholars at the public 
schools increases at the rate of about 6000 annually. 

At the suggestion of the governor-general of the Cau. 
casus, Georgia, and the Transcaucasian provinces, the 
emperor has approved of the establishment of a printing 
office at Tiflis, and the publication of a journal with the 
title of “ Transcaucasian Newspaper.” 

The “ London Lists” furnish the following additional 
announcements :—A_ new edition of Lord Chesterfield’s 
Letters, with illustrative notes and anecdotes—A Memoir 
of King Charles II., and his court, by Mr. Theodore 
Hook ; with some works of. yet slighter staple ;.among 
which are Mr. Jerrold’s Nell Gwynne, (a difficult subject 
to manage,)—a new tale, by Mrs. Trollope, who, we 
hear, has wintered at Vienna—another, Rory O’More, 
by Mr. Lover; The Old Commodore, by the author of 
Rattlin the Reefer-;-and Mr. Gleig’s Traditions of Chelsea 
College. We hear also of a series of Sketches of the 
Domestic Life and Manners of Turkey (if the words 
may be applied to the life of harems, bazars, and coffee- 
houses), in preparation, by Miss Pardoe. 

The Oriental Translation Committee has resolved, that 
a copy of the History of the Temple of Jerusalem, lately 
published under their auspices, shall be presented to 
Lady Hester Stanhope, and that it shall be bound in 
green, the sacred colour of the Mahomedans. 
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List of New Books published in London to the 
latest dates. 

Glenlonely, 3 vols. post 8vo.—Selection from the 
Museum of the Vatican, by George Whitwick, folio— 
A dialogue in the Devonshire Dialect, with a Glossary, 
by J. F. Palmer.—Veterinary and Physiological Essays, 








by R. Vines.—Modern Society, the eonchist. 
“Modern Accomplishments,” by Miss C. Since: 
Supplementary Dissertation on the Sacred Chronant 
being part 2 of‘ The Fulness of the Times,” by W.0n 
ninghame, 8vo.—Sermons, by the late Rey, Hugh wy 
12mo.—Spain and Barbary, Letters to a Younger Sa? 
8vo.—The Second Annual Report of the Poor tes nat 
missioners, 8vo.—Zulneida, by the author of “ "The Way 
Cottage,” 3 vols. 8vo.—Digest of the Homeopathic Pas 
ciples, by E. Williams, 18mo.—Despatches of the yar 


' 


quess Wellesley, Vol. III. 8vo.—The Ornitholos a. 
Guide, by C. T. Wood, 8vo.—History of Ireland io : 


Union, by Elizabeth Blacker, 12mo.—A Chemical 
tise on the Epidemic Fevers of the West Indies, by' 
J. Evans, 8vo.—Sermons to a Country Congrepatic 
A. W. Hare, 2 vols. 12mo.—Barton and Castle’s Beg 
Flora Medica, Vol. I. 
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REMITTANCES BY MAIL. © 
> Gentlemen making remittances by checks, 
confer a favour by having them marked “ good,” by 


a 
a 


cashier of the bank. 


ar. 9,—Matthew Smith, Chambersburg, Pa. 
9,—W. G. Nelson, Long Creek, Va. 
9,—Henry Blake, Portsmouth, O. 
9,—Robt. Aull, Independence, Mo. 
9,—Lorenzo Lewis, Audley, Va. 
9,—G. H. Dunn, Lawrenceburg, Ia. 
9,—R. E. Weeks, Newark, O. 
9,—T. G. Christian, Newark, O. 
9,—M. Dawson, & Son, Cincinnati, O, 
9,—Matthew Thompson, Cambridge, O, 
Feb. 7,—Thos. Carter, Arkansas Post, Ark. 
21,—Thos. A. Sharpe, Demopolis, Al. 
Mar. 9,—Matthew Smith, Chambersburg, Pa. 
9,—Postmaster, Flint River, Michigan, 
' 9,—Kelly Thomas, Paris, Ky. 
9,—Mr. Flinn, Darlington C. H., §. C. 
9,—G. W. Pennock, Coatesville, Pa. 
9,—G. M. Preston, Burlington, Ky. 
9,—C. Chambers, Burlington, Ky. 
9,—Mr. Hawes, Burlington, Ky. 
9,—E. Towsey, Burlington, Ky. 
9,—J. Miller, Winchester, Va. 
9,—Hon. I. Davis, Worcester, Ms. 
9,—John Gay, Statesville, N.C. 
9,—Saml. Otterson, Limestone Springs, no hie 
mentioned. : 
9,—A. J. Henry, P. M., Somerville, Te. 
2,—A. L. Campbell, Winchester, Te. 


Agents, on remitting money, will con 
great favour, and save much unpleasant feeling 
hy letting us know the individual subscribe) 
who should be credited. 
formation, bills are sometimes sent to those wl 
have paid. y 
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New American Pubdlicatic 


Nick of the Woods, or the Jibbenainosay, a 
Kentucky, by the author of “ Calavar,” “ The Infdey™ 
&c. &c. 2 vols. 12mo. Carey, Lea & Blanchard= ~ 

Methods of Location for Railway Engineers, by, 
W. Mifflin, civil engineer. 1 vol. 12mo. Philadelpl 
E. C. Biddle. ‘ 

Paul Pry’s Delicate Attentions and other Tales, by@ 
author of Little Peddlington, in 1 vol. being papers 
the New Monthly. Carey & Hart. is 

Life in Paris. 2 vols. 12mo. Philadelphia: © 
Hart. 

Henrietta Temple. 1 vol. 8vo. same publishersy? 

Manual of Politeness. 18mo. W. Marshall. 9 
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NOTICE. ‘a 


Will the gentleman who, on thet 
instant, sent to the subscriber a letter® 
taining an enclosure, favour him wilh 
private interview ?- From-the most wi% 
motives, but with the very kindest feeling 
the request is made. oe 
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